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VISIT TO THE MONASTERY OF LA TRAPPE. 


BY LIEUT. HALL, AUTHOR Or 6 TRAVELS IN CANADA,’ &c. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, 


AVING alighted at the auberge, 

{ was directed to the door of the 
monastery, which had, as far as I could 
distinguish in the waning light, the ap- 
pearance ofa substantial farm-bouse, 
I rang the bell: a monk presently 
opened the door, and perceiving a stran- 
ger, prostrated himself before: to my 
demand of a night’s hospitality, he re- 
plied by leading the way to the refecto- 
ry, with a courteous gesture of assent ; 
here he again bowed. himself at my feet 
(aceremony wuch more embarrassing 
to me than him,) and enquired if, while 
supper was preparing, I chose to attend 
evening service, which was now begin- 
ning: on my assenting he conducted 
me into a simall chapel, near the altar of 
which a single lamp threw a feeble light 
on the white habits of the brethren, who, 
with their cowls drawn over their faces, 
were kneeling down in attitudes of deep 
humility and devotion: this was by far 
the most solemn part of the service : the 
faint breathing of their whispered ori- 
sons was alone audible; nor could I 
tefrain, as Istood ina corner of the 
chapel, from regarding the unwonted 
scene with a feeling of almost solemn 
interest.—The beings thus grouped 
around me, were so far retnoved from 
all ordinary pursuits, and habits of so- 
cial existence ; there was so little simi- 
larity betwixt their destiny and mine ; 
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nay, there wasso little of general human 
sympathy betwixt us, that I found my- 
self regarding them with almost as 
much curiosity and wonder ag if they 
had been given back from the world of 
spirits, or had wandered into our sphere 
from some distant planet.— After having 
prayed some time in silence, they rose 
and chaunted the usual evening service, 
which was concluded by their again 
kneeling in the same attitude of devo- 
tional meditation ; after which, they 
glided ghost-like from the chapel. 
Three persons had stood near me dur 
ing the service, two of them young men, 
seemingly ecclesiastics, the third a rus- 
tic; these, 1 afterwards understood, 
were novices, in their year of proba- 
tion: the two former had such wan, en- 
thusiastic countenances, as denoted the 
inward sway of constitutional melan~ 
choly ; but my skill in physiognomy 
afforded me no clue to the mental hallu- 
cination of the third, whose dull sim- 
plicity had been probably wrought upon 
by the madness of others, or the conta- 
gion of example, 

Wrom the chapel I was conducted 
to the refectory, where i founda table 
spread with fruit, vegetables, bread, 
cheese, butter, honey, and sweetmeats, 
good wine and cider, of which I was 
courteously prest to partake: the Ho- 
pitallier, who has the charge of enter= 
taining strangers, apologised, that in 
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consequence ofits being a meagre day, 
he could offer me no better fare: an 
apology certainly superfluous, though I 
was no Trappiste. 

After supper I was shown into a 
neat chamber ornamented with a few 
pictures of saints, and a crucifix: ‘the 
Hoyntallier having desired to be inform- 
ed of my wants, and the hour at which 
I wished to be called, bade me a good 
night, and withdrew. As it was yet 
early, I took up a volume of the Bene- 
dictine regulations, on which those of 
Lia Trappe are modelled: one precept 
struck me; it directs the brethren of the 
order to consider a particular friendship 
as more sinful and pernicious than the 
most deadly hatred, by directing the af- 
fections from the Creator to the crea- 
ture, With what extraordinary logic 
has superstition subjugated the earth! 

In the morning [ was summoned to 
the refectory to partake of a breakfast, 
which even in Paris might have been 
called luxurious ; the Hopitallier wait- 
ed on me in modest silence, yet the 
gentleman was seen through the monk. 
On my plate [found a printed paper, 
containing an expose of the principles 
and practice of the order, drawn up for 
the information of those who may be 
disposed to enterit. It was an odd 
commentary on an excellent breakfast, 
and not at all likely to prove relishing 
from the contrast; but there was an 
earnestness approaching to eloquence in 
the style of it, and something even sub- 
lime, in endeavouring to make proselytes 
by a revital of mortifications and suffer- 
ing: it begins; ‘* Whosoever you be 
whom God inspires with the design of 
uniting yourself with us, to devote your- 
selfto repentance, do not imagine, as 
the world commonly persuades itself, 
that great strength and vigour of body 
are requisite for this purpose. No, 
great strength is certainly not requisite, 
since we constantly see among us, per- 
sons in very delicate health, persevering 
with firmness; but, with the help of 
erace, much courage,much hurnility,and 
much good-will, are requisite. Much 
courage, to support austerities ; much 
humility, to renounce yourself in every 
way; much good-will, to surmount the 
obstacles and temptations which will 


perhaps divert you from your purpose.” 
Tt then proceeds to exemplify the occa- 
sions which call for these several virtues : 
as I, Courage, to endure the austerities 
of the order, which are classed under. 
nine heads. 1. The endurance of cold 
in winter, when the use ofa fire is per- 
mitted but for a few moments at a time. 
2. Heat in summer, when the drops of 
sweat gathered by toil must not be dried 
by a handkerchief, but only wiped from 
the brow with the hand. 3. Early ris- 
ing; before half-past one in the morn- 
ing on Sundays and ordinary festivals, 
and before midnight on great festivals. 
4, Never to lean against the wall while 
sitting, however fatigued. 5. To make 
but one meal a day for seven months of 
the year, and that to consist of potatoes, 
herbs, or vegetables, without butter or 
oil, and seasoned with salt and water ; 
the bread to be brown, and the only. 
drink water: this too not to be touched 
but on a signal given by the superior. 
6. To work fasting for five or six hours 
aday, or more, at laborious occupations. 
7.'Tosing in the choir, or pray more 
than seven hours every day ; more than 
eleven on Sundays, and above twelve 
on great festivals. 8. Never to sleep 
but on boards, with a pillow of straw. 
9. To reckon all this nothing ; and ev- 
ery evening to makea prostration before 
the cross, repeat the miserere, and en- 
treat God’s forgiveness for having done 
so little during the day, and that little 
soll. Even, if necessary, some re- 
trenchment is to be made upon this 
wretched subsistence, the better to pro- 
vide for those who may wish to become 
inmates of the establishment. II. Hu- 
mility is to be carried to the extreme of 
a total annihilation of volition. Every 
species of blame and even calumny is to 
be endured without an attempt at de- 
fence, or even explanation: the head ‘s 
to be constantly bowed, and the eyes 
cast down, in token of contrition. The 
will of the superior is to be regarded as 
the sole rule of conduct, and all pre- 
vious knowledge is to be laid aside and 
forgotten, while the mind assents with 
implicit submission to whatever is pre- 
sented to it, whether of thought or ac- 
tion. ‘This state of self-negation seems 
indeed to be regarded as the perfection 
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of saintship, since, according toone of 
the fathers, “ cesset voluntas propria, et 
non ertt infernus ;” “ but for self-will, 
there would be no hell.” = YE. Great 
good-will is essential, as may well be 
imagined, to bear all this, and defeat the 
machinations of the devil, who is con- 
stantly striving against such godly doings. 

A notice is subjoined to this expose, 
signifying that property is not required 
of those who present themselves for ad- 
mission, though it would argue but little 
zeal in those who have any not to offer 
it; besides, that in the present circurm- 
scribed condition of its revenues, the 
order has no meansof support, but such 
as each member brings with him. 
Neither age nor education are obstacles 
to reception ; butthe unlettered, as well 
as those whom age or ill-health will not 
permit to undergo all the austerities of 
the order, are received upon a different 
footing ;_ the ignorant being made lay- 
brothers, while the weak or infirm are 
allowed some relaxation with regard to 
fasting, and are permitted to wear linen, 
There is alyo a school attached to the 
monastery, for gratuitous education, in 
writing, cyphering, and Latin; the 
scholars of which are boarded and 
lodged in the house, and afterwards 
either received into the order, or return- 
ed to the world. There is also a sys- 





tem of instruction for those who can af- 
ford to pay for it, on the usual plan of 
colleges, with the addition of the mod- 
ern languages, mathematics, &c. After 
I had finished an excellent meal, and. 
looked over this compendium of penance, 
the Homitallier conducted me through. 
every part of the building. The walls 
are bare, and every article of furniture 
suitably simple. Besides the refectory, 
dormitory, and library, there are seve- 
ral apartments used as workshops, in 
which tailors, shoemakers, and book- 
binders, were silently pursuing their re- 
spective occupations. ‘Their commu- 
nication with one another seemed to be 
almost wholly by signs; a few low 
words were now and then breathed, 
when any work or direction:seemed 
absolutely to require it, but otherwise 
the bowed figures of the brethren glided 
about, or performed their several tasks 
with a spectral stillness. After having 
surveyed the establishment within doors, 
I walked into the garden, and adjacent 
premises, The former is neatly kept, 
and serves for a church-yard, as well as 
garden, in which one graveis always 
open: about half-a-dozen more were 
marked by heaps of turf, and crosses at 
their heads, with the conventual names 
and ages of the deceased, and the dates of 
their deaths,subscribedrequiescat in pace. 
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